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flood-tide. 

morning’s walk solely to see 
out for a mor S , 11 — ^ . 


tocollect samples 

how 0U1 ve&e . • ts , j eave what I would have 

° f uToes without saying that I , east abo ut. Space is as 
11 g ,! most about, to say " for a lanet . 
liked t0 'for a magazine to move of Decision .» How 

ne “Situde S , niul.i« l .d«, ■" h w , de flowers ! There is 

my h“ , goes f-V’ c h°has not a halo of folk-lore about it. It 
not one of the™ J ha bcliefs of w.tches, and devtls, 

has been associated " lth 0 thcse plants bear ar * fossil to us 

and saints. The common historic al sermons are uttered to 

in these enlightened day • , Not on i y can he who runs read, 

usb r hese ^ X " read out to him> i f h : list H s - 

but he can have m c musk _ maUow , common hawkweed, 

There is the sku various spe cies of thistles 

various species of - • J , n , her bs by watersides ; 

(wonderful colonies of wastq places , as wrea ths do 

polygonums, decma ^ harrowS) on dry hedge-banks and 

commons^ hire-bells, on heaths (perhaps one of the most 
exalted and highly developed of floral types) ; blackberr.es, 
blossoming as if that were the chief end of life (as to them it is, 
except fruiting); the fragrant mints, throwing out more perfume 
the more you trample on them (like so many vegetable saints) ; the 
pink centuary, on dry banks and hillsides ; elecampane, in moist 
pastures ; yellow sow thistles, in the cornfields (keeping compaii) 
with blue and purple “ corn-cockles,” “ cockle ” me&ns a weed, a 
“plant in the wrong place”); yellow and white water-lilies, in 
the rivers, and streams, and ponds ; the travellers’ joy, at its best 
is festooning the hedge-rows; scabiosas or “devil’s bits,” on 
heathy pastures (worthy their Northern name of “ blue buttons) ; 
all the heathers coming into flower on the heaths. Verily, this is 
a month to be glad in. At no other time of year has a man or 
woman or child such a glorious chance of coming within touch 
of living things, or of being acquainted with the laws of their 
ives. We bring away from their study much of what we take 
us to it. Hence the necessity of approaching this “ living 
( ’ i bv ' n ^ ^ 0< ^> " ' n at least quite as reverent a spirit a s 
the sbf C * en \ ! sraelites approached the “Holy of Holies” within 

shecp-skin-constructed ....-u.vnocc 


Another Reeding Lesson. 

By A. C. Beale. 


There are two ways of regarding the teaching of reading 
One is to look on it merely as furnishing the pupil with a 
necessary instrument of further education ; the other to use it 
also as an educational instrument in itself. A previous paper 
seemed to me to treat the subject almost, if not wholly, from 
the fiist point of view, I would ask leave now to set forth the 
second. 

I am far from wishing to detract from the importance of the 
first view (although I believe most people greatly exaggerate 
the use of reading to very young children), yet, as a disciple of 
Frobel, I consider that every subject should be taught in such a 
way as to develop intelligence and faculty, not, as is too often 
the case, especially with reading, to stupefy. Let me, however, 
assure my readers that experience has proved that, by this 
method, not only is the object aimed at, viz., the development of 
intelligence, attained, but that pupils are also more interested, 
pronounce more distinctly, and learn also much more rapidly. 
I should also add that pupils who have been considered hopeless 
cases have not only learnt to read themselves, but have become 
enthusiastic teachers of younger members of the family. When 
I say too pupils could read, that means that they could not onh 
read words they had seen and learnt, but that, w ith a few 
exceptions, they could make out new ones with ease and 
pleasure. I have thus been led to believe that if natura , an 
therefore reasonable, methods were adopted in homes an m 
all schools, the irksomeness of learning to the pupi s wou c 

“consider carefnll. .he snhjec. of .he . = f 
reading, because, for various reasons, it appeared to be neces-. y 
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, * time thought desirable in the 
i; pr than I at that in my school. It was then 

to begin it ear jtion classes done in accordance 

kindergarten and „ nmgh principles „f 

•he idea a development of, ^ therefore _ 

w.th, or r t 0 „ nature ding could not be 

of language. 

Amplified by baamg " read ing is not a kindergarten 

, may be ob J cct f d ta „uht to young children. I do not 
subject, and ^ * st ion at all, but merely to urge that 
propose to dtscuss that should b e taught intelligently, 
at whatever age it is take P ^ a „ , have found „ useful 
Before dealing wit the attent ion of pupils to the 

to awaken ‘ nterest a " , sirrns an d voice sounds, as beckoning, 

connection betiveen bod I ^ forcfingeri •■silence,” &c„ and 

meaning 1 come, ho b 1 ^ stone> G r slate, or paper, to 

the making of pic uros Th ev are thus led to conclude that 

d events or number. cThJ u ar a t e ^ ^ who a , e 

‘ten. w ,h each other, the latter with those absent. The 

pc hocl is synthetic, as with Frobel’s occupations. The pupil first 
kams to distinguish differences, as with colours and forms, and 
then makes combinations, as in plaiting and building. e 

letters of the alphabet are divided into two tables. The hist 
table consists of the voices (*.*., vowels) A, E, I or Y, O, U. The 
long sounds of these letters are first taught, the pupil touching 
at the same time the thumb and fingers of the left hand w ith 
the forefinger of the right. This is the same method as in the 
dumb alphabet, with the exception of the letter Y. As I and Y 
have the same sound it seemed better to make this alteration, 
and they are told Y is only I split open at the top. 1 his 
practice is distinctly valuable, because by associating each sound 
with a different object it is more easily distinguished. The 
children are told these letters are the most important, as they 
can stand alone, and can be sounded alone, that they have a 
clear, full, distinct voice of their own. Next the short sounds 
aie given, and it is carefully impressed that it is merely the long 
u 1 sound cut off, as when a cry is stopped by placing the hand 
shnrf 0 1 C ' T10u1: ^' ^reat care must be taken to distinguish the 
fingers^h 11 u°k^ anC * ^ or the long sounds, the thumb an 
lightly tapped ,^ e S ° W ^ for the shot, they should be 
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When this table has been thoroughly learnt o a . 
the letters are perfectly known, the second table ° f 
viz., the dumb letters or consonants. It is exolain^ i ^ ta , ken ’ 
poor letters are in a bad case, and cannot gef ont ,n e ^ 

the help of the voices. They make queer sorts of nn ' Uthout 
thing like animals as if trying to talk, but unable to Tan a^it' 
As each group of letters is learnt the pupils are taught at the 
same time to make the letter on their fingers, according to the 
dumb alphabet. As in this alphabet, as regards the consonants 
the shape of the letter is generally an imitation of the printed 
form, this helps to impress the form more quickly on the mind 
It is also useful in satisfying the desire for movement by giving 
useful occupation to the hand. Another advantage is that it is 
an aid to the teacher, as not only the ear but the eye also is 
enabled to detect any mistake. 

The first group on the second table is that of the lip-letters, 
B and P, V and F. Throughout the groups the flat sounds are 
placed on one side, the corresponding sharps opposite them. It 
should be noted here that the names of these letters arc not 
taught, but only the sounds. To give the names at this 
stage proves a decided hindrance. Young pupils take quite 
as much interest and pleasure in observing the action of their 
own organs in making these sounds, as in noting the shapes 
of leaves or flowers, or other natural phenomena. They see 
the puffed out cheeks arc imitated in the shape of the capital 
B, and the pouting mouth in the P. Also by taking group 
after group they feel they are making definite progress. The 
ear is trained marking the distinction between the sharp 
and flat sounds, and pronunciation improves in distinctness 

thereby. . . 

Such a method, too, prepares the way for the learning of 

foreign languages, since if early accustomed to note t e 
of the organs of speech, there is not the same so consciousne 

which disturbs older pupils when attention is or t ic ' 

called to these organs, in order to enable them o pi 

more difficult sounds. # , t u ese f our letters should be 

Before a second group is taken, - , j last as 

combined with all the voices. First, the voices are P . 

Ba, and then all .lie sounds ^ *” struc J will go 

the sound, just as a note oi a ban • . reversed as 

on sounding. If, however, the ordei of the lettcis 
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^77^tiw^ b iett,:r ' r* as by putting 

, ,-c rut short by 111 , n struck. 

Ah ’ thC onThe hand-bell after it ^ only> man y syllables and 
3 fi With these two gr° u P s f The voice can be placed in the 


etters omy, 

.jry-fU these two &*--* jhe voice can be placed in the 

, caI1 be made and read. y js always short (except 

' V °ddle as Bab, and when they ^ many other words can be 
m ) ld „ there is no other voice, J put them in every possible 

made. The children wU be ^ ^ Reading book will be a 

position ; and to real 'h ^ ^ a| , , he groups a re taken, 
further step in ad™""' s and the regular words of the 

After that the double c ^ . dples gradually learnt in the 
language, according r, eadin g Course is also taken before 

Primer* Sonnensc ci end The lessons should be 

the more ^“^^fdictated, for by this means spelling is 
easily 'learnt'—al 1 irregularities being grouped together. 







The Evening Sky— July 15 to August 15 . 

By Mrs. L. C. d’A. Lipscomb. 


the PLANETS. 

Mercury, Venus, Mars, and Saturn are evening stars, and 
may be seen in the western sky at dusk. 

Jupiter is easily distinguishable any fine evening this month 
in Capricornus, in the southern sky, its brilliancy far exceeding 
any of the fixed stars. This planet possesses so many attractive 
points of interest for us that it is difficult to mention them, 
much less describe them all, in the short space available. Its 
enormous size places it at the head of the planets, it being the 
largest member of the Solar System, excepting the Sun itself. 
It is 88,000 miles in diameter, or in other words, its surface is 
equal to that of 6ooo Europes. Notwithstanding this great 
bulk, it revolves at a much quicker rate than the earth, 
performing a revolution in less than ten hours, so that any 
portion of the surface on the equator travels round at the rate 
of about 450 miles every minute. 

Jupiter is attended by four moons, discovered by Galileo in 
1610. He proved they were satellites by their motions and 
their different positions on successive nights. His contem- 
poraries were so bigoted that they actually refused to look 
through the telescope, saying it was a Satanic instrument, and 
denying the existence of the satellites. Of one such unbe leva, 
Galileo piously hoped that if he would not believe in t lem or 
look at them in this life, he might after death enjoy a good 
view of them on his way to heaven! file sma > es i 
the size of our Moon, the other three aie decide > 


